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Incidents and Reflections—No. 335. 
THE DIVINE POWER IN MAN. 

John Banks was an eminent minister among 
Friends in the North of England. His resi- 
dence was in Cumberland. He mentions in his 
journal that, at one time, “a pain struck into 
my shoulder, and gradually fell down into my 


arm and hand, so that I was wholly deprived of 


the use of it. The pain increased both day and 
night. For three months I could neither put 
my clothes on nor off, and my arm and hand 
began to wither, so that I applied to some phy- 
siclans, but could get no cure by any of them. 
At last, as I was asleep upon my bed, in the 
night-time, I saw, in a vision, that I was with 
dear George Fox, and I thought I said to him, 
‘George, my faith is such that if thou seest thy 
way to lay thy hand upon my shoulder, my arm 
and hand shall be whole throughout.’ This re- 
mained with me two days and nights, that the 
thing was a true vision, and that I must go to 
George Fox, until at last, through much exercise 
of mind, as a great trial of my faith, I was made 
willing to go to him, he being then at Swarth- 
more, in Lancashire, where there was a meeting 
of Friends on the first day of the week. Some 
time after the meeting, I called him aside, into 
the hall, and gave him a relation of my dream, 
showing him my arm and hand, and, in a little 
time, we walking together silently, he turned 
about and looked upon me, and lifting up his 
hand, laid it on my shoulder, saying, ‘ The 
Lord strengthen thee, both within and without.’ 
I went to Thomas Lewis’ that night, and when 
I was set down to supper, immediately, before 
I was aware, my hand was lifted up to do its 
office, which it could not do for long before. 
This struck me with great admiration, and my 
heart was broken into tenderness before the 
Lord, and the next day I went home, with my 
hand and arm restored to its former use and 
strength, without any pain. The next time that 


George Fox and I met, he said, ‘John, thou 
mended.’ 


little time.’ 


“*Well,” said he, ‘give God the glory,’ to 
whom I was, and still am, bound in duty so to 
do, for that and all other his mercies and favors. 


He hath all power in his own hand, and can 


thereby bring to pass whatsoever seems good in 


I answered, ‘ Yes, very well, in a 







































his eyes ; who, by the same, prepares instruments 
and makes use of them as pleaseth Him, who is 
alone worthy of all praise, honor and glory, 
both now and forever, amen !” 

The Divine power which often overshadowed 
the meetings of Friends, and which accompanied 
the ministry of these devoted servants of the 
Lord, as it was nothing which man of himself 
could perform, was as truly miraculous as the 
healing of the sick or a foresight of future 
events. 

Thomas Story mentions that when he came 
toa meeting of Friends, his concern was to know 
whether they were a people gathered under a 
sense of the enjoyment of the presence of God 
in their meetings. He says, “ Not long after I 
had sat down among them, that heavenly and 
watery cloud overshadowing my mind broke 
into a sweet, abounding shower of celestial rain, 
and the greatest part of the meeting was broken 
together, dissolved and comforted in the Divine 
presence of the true, heavenly Lord, which was 
divers times repeated before the meeting ended.” 

John Banks says that the first day he went 
to a Friends’ Meeting, which was at Pardshaw, 
the Lord’s power seized upon me in the meet- 
ing that I was made to cry out, in the bitterness 
of my soul, in a true sight and sense of my sins, 
which appeared exceeding sinful, and the same 
day, as I was going to an evening meeting of 
God’s people, scornfully called Quakers, by the 
way I was smitten to the ground with the weight 
of God’s judgment, for sin and iniquity, which 
fell heavy upon me, and I was taken up by two 
Friends. 

When Joseph Pike, of Cork, Ireland, was 
about twelve years of age, he went to an even- 
ing meeting, at which William Edmundson 
spoke. He says, “ His testimony so reached my 
inward state and condition, and pierced my very 
soul, that I could not refrain erying out in the 
meeting, under a sense of my sins and of the 
Lord’s terrors and judgments. And I was at 
that time as truly baptized by the powerful 
preaching of the Word of Life by him as thoze 
were to whom the Apostle Peter preached.” 
(Acts ii: 37.) 

Thomas Thompson, hearing that some Qua- 
kers had come into his neighborhood, weit in 
the evening tocall upon them. He says, “‘ Com- 
ing into the room where William Dewsbury was, 
I found him writing, and the rest of his com- 
pany sitting in silence, seeming to be much re- 
tired in mind. After a little time, William 
ceased writing, and many of the towns-people 
coming in, he began, in the power and wisdom 
of God, to declare the truth. And, O, how was 
my soul refreshed and the witness of God reached 
in my heart! I cannot express it with pen. I 
had never heard nor felt the like before, for he 
spake as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. So that, if all the world said nay, [ 
could have given my testimony that it was the 
everlasting Truth of God.” 


George Fox mentions that, in 1652, he spoke 
through the streets of Kendal on market-days. 
He says, “So dreadful was the power of God 















upon me, that people flew like chaff before me 
into their houses. I warned them of the mighty 
day of the Lord, and exhorted them to hearken 
to the voice of God in their own hearts.” 

On another occasion, he went into the steeple- 
house at Carlisle, and after the priest had fin- 
ished, he declared the Word of Life among the 
people. “The power of the Lord was dreadful 
amongst them, so that the people trembled and 
shook.” 

William Edmundson, of Ireland, when on a 
visit in England, met with George Fox, whom 
he told of several persons being convinced in 
Ireland, and George Fox wrote a short epistle 
to Friends there, as follows: 

“ Friends, in that which convinced you, wait, 


that you may have that removed you are con- 
vinced of. 
the life and love and power and wisdom of God, 
in unity one with another and with God, and 
the peace and wisdom of God fill all your hearts, 
that nothing may rule in you but the life which 


And all my dear friends, dwell in 


stands in the Lord God.”—G. F. 


When William Edmundson returned to Ire- 


land, and read the foregoing epistle to Friends 
in the meeting, he says, “ The power of the Lord 
seized on us, whereby we were mightily shaken. 
and broken into tears and weeping.” 


At one time William Edmundson felt it re- 


quired of him to go to Londonderry, and warn 
the people to repent or the Lord would bring a 
scourge over them. 
in the Cathedral at the time of public worship, 
telling them if they did not repent, the Lord 
would bring a scourge over them, and scale 
their walls without a ladder. He also proclaimed 
the Divine message through the streets of the 
city, beginning near the water gate. 
“It was dreadful to the people, and several ran 
as if before naked swords. 
main guard, a soldier being at the door mocked, 
but in the dread of the Lord’s power, I looked 
in at the guard-house door, and cried, ‘ Soldiers, 
all repent!’ 
smitten as men affrighted, for the power of the 


This message he delivered 


He says, 


As I came near the 


The soldiers on the guard were 


Lord was mighty in which I performed this 


service,” 


The people of Londonderry afterwards re- 
membered these warnings, and spoke of them 
in their great distress in the siege, when thou- 


sands died for want of bread and through other 


miseries, the Lord having scaled their walls 
without a ladder, yet suffered not their enemies 
to get the city with force of arms or scaling lad- 
ders. And thus the warning before given them 
was fulfilled. 

It is quite probable that William Edmund- 
son, when he delivered this prediction, did not 
foresee in what way it was to be fulfilled. It 
was enough for him to faithfully declare the 
message given to him, that the Divine judgments 
would come upon the city, unless the inhabit- 
ants repented of their sins. 

The siege of Londonderry was one of the in- 
cidents in the civil wars which drove James the 
Second from the throne of Great Britain, and 
made William and Mary the sovereigns. After 
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retreating from England to France, James went 
over into Ireland, with help from the king of 
France. The bulk of the Irish people were 
Catholics, of the same religious profession as 
himself, and ere long, almost the whole of the 
island acknowledged his authority. The Eng- 
lish colonists, who were Protestants, acknow!- 
edged the authority of William, but retained 
possession of only two or three points. The most 
important of these was Londonderry, the popu- 
lation of which was much increased by the 
number of their countrymen who fled thither 
for refuge. James sent an army, in 1689, to 
reduce the place, who laid siege to the town. 
Failing to force an entrance, a rigorous blockade 
was established, so as to prevent any provisions 
being introduced. ‘The inhabitants suffered se- 
verely from famine. The horses were killed for 
food, salted hides were utilized in the same 
way, and food became so scarce that a dog’s 
paw sold for five shillings and sixpence. The 
city was finally relieved by the arrival of vessels 
loaded with provisions, which forced a passage 
up the Foyle. The siege lasted one hundred 


and five days, and many thousands perished 
from famine and the diseases which accompany 
it. 


J. W. 


[Our valued Friend, Josiah W. Leeds, al- 
though confined to his bed with sickness and 
prohibited by his doctor from much attention 
to business, or brain work, has “ continued to 
feel a concern upon the subject of the wicked 
effort being made to break up the beneficent 
Great Lakes’ Treaty agreement of 1818,” and 
he sends us an article by himself, published in 
The Christian Statesman, which we transfer to 
our columns.—Eb. ] 


Secretary of the Navy Herbert, having de- 

































gun-boats ordered under the act of Congress, 
inasmuch as the agreement of 1818 with Great 


agreement. Shipbuilder Cramp, of Philadel- 
phia, is exceedingly exasperated at the treaty 
limitation put upon his line of business, and 
has written a letter to the Postmaster General 


“jingo” effect) denouncing the whole treaty, 


has proved to be, and asks that it be torn up 
and thrown into the waste basket, lake clause, 
fishery clause, anti-war vessel clause and all. 
Against this special pleading, let me quote from 








Friends in War ‘Time,” what is said therein 
about the practical way in which a prosperous 


money out of the fighting business. 
statement. “Since the year 1861, a large iron 
company made application to the Lukens Iron 
and Steel Co., of Coatsville, Pa., for ten thou- 
sand tons of protective armor plate for govern- 
ment war vessels. This order was positively 
declined by the President of the company, Dr. 
Charles Huston, a Friend, on the ground of his 
peace principles. Dr. Huston said, ‘ War only 
decides which of the combatants has the supe- 
rior strength, and it is more expensive than 
arbitration, as well as destructive to life and 
property. The work was declined with the full 
knowledge that if accepted it would lead to 
heavy government orders. Later on, an agent 



















































































of the government called on Dr. H. to get a 
large amount of work done for military pur- 
poses, 
gheny Mountains where it could be done. The 
agent tried to persuade Dr. H. to accept it, tell- 
ing him that he should name his own price and 
have continued patronage. 
kindly given fur not accepting the order, and 
the Lukens Iron and Steel Co. neither roll iron 
plate nor do other work for war purposes. They 
continue, however, to have a good patronage, 
and during 1893 and 1894, while the other mills 
were having little or no work, and many of them 










cided that the Detroit Dry Dock Co., cannot 
properly put in a bid for the construction of 


Britain inhibits the building or launching of 
war vessels on the Great Lakes, the Mayor of 
Detroit has appealed to the Mayors of Chicago, 
Cleveland and other Lake Cities to unite in a 
movement to influence Congress to abrogate the 


(which seems to have been made public for 


beneficent through seventy-seven years, as it 


a book just issued, “Southern Heroes, or The 


Iron and Steel Co. of our State refused to make 
This is the 
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This was the only mill east of the Alle- 


The reasons were 


were closed, the business of the Lukens Iron 


and Steel Co. went steadily on.” 


Now if the proprietors of the great rolling 
mill of Bethlehem (a name very suggestive of 
peace, and a place founded by that one time 
peace people, the Moravians), and if Andrew 
Carnegie, of Pittsburg and Homestead, who has 
more than once told the world how much he 
favors international arbitration, would likewise 
beat and roll the latter fine principle well into 
their rules of business, this Christian testimony 
of peace with which the name of the founder of 
our commonwealth is indissolubly associated, 
would be practically upheld indeed. 


—_—_—_—_——————.-- 


George Whitehead’s Labor for the Relief of 
the Persecuted. 


(Concluded from page 179.) 

“After the king had signed a copy of the said 
instrument on several skins of parchment,which 
we got engrossed aforehand, for expedition, in 
the Patent office, in chancery hand, as is usual, 


we then got it passed under the great seal of 


England. And there being eleven skins of vel- 
lum in chancery hand, it was swelled to that 
size by the names of above four hundred per- 
sons repeated eleven times over in it, that Ellis 
Hookes and J, and some other Friends, were 
hard put to it to find out a way to have it dis- 
pensed to all the prisons throughout England 
and Wales, where our friends were confined, 
that they might be released, and not too long 
detained under confinement, as many had been, 
especially since, with great industry, we had 
obtained their discharge. 

“ The best expedient I could at first pitch upon 
was to get two duplicates of the original instru- 
ment, prepared and passed under the great seal, 
as the first was, which I got done very shortly ; 
and then sent messengers with them several 
ways, to the sheriffs and jailers; as into Sussex, 
Bucks, Oxford, Warwick and Stafford, where 
our friends had suffered long in their jails, that 
they might be forthwith discharged out of pris- 
on; which accordingly was done, when the king’s 
discharge under the great seal was shown to the 
respective sheriffs and officers concerned, by our 
friends, the messengers, sent on purpose to see 
our dear friends released out of their long con- 
finements. 

“Although at that time I had been in long 
and great labors and solicitations for the liberty 
of our oppressed friends in prison, and thereby 
impaired my health and strength, yet I was 
willing to undertake a journey into Essex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk and Hertfordshire, to see our friends 
released out of the jails in those counties, as also 
in Huntington and Cambridge. 

“And having the original patent under the 
great seal, Edward Mann and William Gosnell, 
of London, were willing to accompany me on 
that journey. So we all took horse early, and 
got to Chelmsford that day, and lodged at the 
inn by the prison that night, and the next day 
the quarter sessions being held in that town, for 










































the county of Essex, we went in the morning to 
several justices of the peace, where they were 
together at another inn. When we came before 
them, I gently told them our errand, and what 
was the intent of our coming there before them 
and producing the king’s letters patent, showed 
them what names of our friends were in it, who 
then were prisoners in Chelmsford prison, and 
how by it they were discharged. 
somewhat surprised at the sight of such a great 
instrument, under the great seal of England, 
and that in favor of so many Quakers, and some 
of them having no good will to us, seemed dis- 
gusted at our hats; however, I told them [ 
hoped they would allow of the discharge, and 


They seemed 


release our friends out of prison. So after they 


had it into court, they ordered our friends who 


were in that prison to be released. 
We proceeded on in our journey towards Ed- 
mundsbury, in Suffolk, in order to reach the 


quarter sessions there, which began the begin- 


ning of the week following the other in Essex, 
being about two or three days between each ses- 


sion. The justices in Suffolk carried pretty fairly 


toward us, and after they viewed the king’s dis- 
charge in court, seemed affected with it; but it 
so happened that all our friends’ names then in 
that prison, who were intended in the king’s 
grant, were not in the said discharge, though 
their case was included, being the case of many 
others therein. 

“We could not suppose where the omission 
had happened, unless in the sheriff’s return of 
the names and causes of the Quakers in prison, 
which the king had ordered. The under sheriff 
took it somewhat hard that.we should suspect 
him for such omission ; however, I desired the 


justices to release those Friends out of prison 


whose names were omitted, seeing their case 
came under the king’s clemency, and they had 
a right to their liberty as well as the rest, in 
point of justice: so their liberty was obtained, 
the justices not opposing, but allowing thereof. 

“At that time, while we were in Edmunds- 
bury, I very opportunely met with the under 
sheriff for Huntingtonshire and Cambridgeshire, 
who was a very fair, civil man, and showed him 
the king’s patent, and the names of our friends 
in it, who then were prisoners in those two coun- 
ties, and I desired him to see them delivered out 
of prison in both counties ; which he was very 
ready to undertake, and honestly performed, so 
far as I could hear. After which we travelled 
into Norfolk and to Norwich, and there meet- 
ing with the high sheriff, got our friends released 
who were prisoners, and named in the king’s 
patent to be discharged. 

“We returned to Hertford in two day’s time, 
before the quarter sessions ended, and Henry 
Stout producing the said patent, the magistrates 
released those Friends that were prisoners there. 
In two weeks’ time we performed that journey 
and service for our suffering friends in the said 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Norwich, 
Huntington, Cambridge and Hertford. 

“When we returned to London, we were yet 
more concerned for our suffering friends in the 
northern and western parts of England, and 
also in Wales, for it was a difficult and tedious 
undertaking, to send messengers into all those re- 
mote places, where many Friends were prisoners, 
with three such great instruments. The patent, 
which we carried in a leathern case and a tin 
box, with the great seal in it, was so cumber- 
some, that Edward Mann was fain to tie it across 
the horse’s back, behind him. 

“Being sensible of the difficulty and delay 
it would be to dispense the same to the several 
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Our Oak Leaves. 

The damp, foggy, drizzly weather that had 
prevailed for several days, ended on the evening 
of Eleventh Month 26th, in a thunder-storm, 
attended with more copious showers of rain, 
and the morning of the twenty-seventh was so 
delightfully clear and cool that it tempted me 
to visit a large oak tree,a mile or two from 
home, some of whose leaves I had been desirous 
of procuring, to add to the collection of a young 
friend whose attention had been turned towards 
the oak family. The oaks are, indeed, one of 
the most interesting and valuable family of trees 
that are natives of our country. 

In the last edition of Gray's Botany, nineteen 
species are enumerated, and, in addition, nine 
which are regarded as hybrids. The fruit is 
peculiar, consisting of a rounded or oblong nut, 
seated in a cup, the whole called an acorn. The 
leaves are very variable in shape and size, and 
the wood is hard and tough, and in several of 
the species very valuable. 

There are about twelve species found in the 
neighborhood of Moorestown. The largest of 
the oaks is the white oak (Quercus alba). The 
outline of the leaf is marked with several clefts 
or fissures, rounded at their base, which divide 
the leaf into a corresponding number of lobes, 
whose terminations are rounded, and not fur- 
nished with fine projecting points, like the black 
and red oaks. This species grows in almost all 
kinds of soil, and is found from Maine to the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are many very noble 
specimens in the peninsula between Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays. And I remember a 
very remarkable one near Petersburg, Va. The 
largest in this section of country is one near 
Mantua Creek, below Woodbury, on the farm 
of the late Joseph Tatum. Another noted speci- 
men, very symmetrical in outline, is growing in 
the old graveyard at Salem, N. J. 

The acorns of the white oaks are generally 
sweet and edible. The wood of those which 
grow east of the Allegheny Mountains is tougher 
and better adapted to the use of the wheel- 
wright than that of the Western trees of the 
same species. 

One division of the white oaks has leaves 
strongly resembling those of the chestnut tree 
in their general outline and in the notches along 
the edge. These trees are called from this cir- 
cumstance the Chestnut oaks. There are five 
species of them. One kind grows in the pine 
barrens and is a shrub from two to four feet 
high, sometimes even smaller. It is often abund- 
antly loaded with acorns. All of the kinds here- 
tofure described mature their fruit in the year 
of flowering, but in the group of black oaks the 
acorns do not mature till the fall of the follow- 
ing year. Their acorns are bitter and astrin- 
gent. To protect them from the severity of the 
winter to which they are exposed, the shell of 
the acorn is lined on the inside with a closely- 
woven mat of fur, which is not found in those 
acorns which mature the first season, and fall 
before winter comes on. Of this group, we have 
in this vicinity the red, scarlet and black oaks, 
which closely resemble each other, and the swamp 
or pin oak ( Quercus palustris) which is more com- 
mon io low grounds, and which, besides its main 
limbs, has often many small, drooping branches 
springing from the trunk. In all of the oaks of 
this group, the lobes of the leaf end in bristle- 
shaped points, which are the termination of the 
ribs or veins of the leaf. These are the woody 
vessels which form the framework of the leaves 
and support the green tissue in which the vital 







































counties and jails, where our friends were con- 
fined, throughout England and Wales ; and what 
a hard matter it would be to move the king 
again for any instrument pursuant to his pardon 
already granted and confirmed, for their more 
speedy deliverance out of prisons so remote, 
either by proclamation or warrant from some of 
his privy council, or the secretary of state, or at- 
torney general, or otherwise, aud considering 
the great number of names and places mentioned 
in the said pardon we did not then see how we 
could acceptably move for such an instrument. 

“The Michaelmas term, as it is called, being 
then very near, and the under sheriffs coming 
out of the several remote counties to the term, 
I told Ellis Hookes we might take the great 
patent and show to the sheriffs at their inns and 
offices, that they might draw out Liberates, and 
send to jails in their respective counties and 
prisons, to set our friends at liberty. 

“We went to the sheriff of Yorkshire, who 
was an ancient man, and I showed him the pat- 
ent, and the names of the Friends who were 
prisoners in their county and castle of York, 
and those clauses for their discharge, which he 
readily assented to, and bid us give him a copy 
thereof, and he would draw up and send a Lib- 
erate to the jailer for their release, which ac- 
cordingly we did, and he performed his promise. 

“IT was thereby further. informed how we 
might hasten and despatch our friends’ release 
in other remote counties; and I drew up the 
form of a Liberate, agreeable to the king's pat- 
ent, briefly comprehending the heads thereof, 
which concerned the prisoners’ discharge. El- 
lis Hookes transcribed as many copies as we 
needed for the remaining remote counties, where 
our friends were not set at liberty ; inserting 
the prisoners’ names in each Liberate, respect- 
ively appertaining to the same county ; as those 
in Montgomeryshire prison, in a distinct war- 
rant or Liberate, for the sheriff of that county ; 
and in like manner for the other counties and 
prisons in Wales, where Friends were detained. 
Warrants for the sheriffs of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Cumberland, Durham, Lan- 
cashire and for the rest of the counties respect- 
ively, where Friends were not released out of 
prisons, were prepared for the sheriffs severally 
to sign and seal. 

Ellis Hookes and I went to their inns and 
offices, and showed them the king’s patent, with 
the Liberates, that they might see how agreea- 
ble they were ; and they approved thereof, and 
readily signed and sealed each Liberate, being 
a warrant to each jailer to set our friends at 
liberty, out of jail, where they had been detained, 
as many of them had been for a long time. So 
at last, through much labor, care and diligence, 
the difficulty we had been under came to be re- 
moved. 

“I do in deep humility, tenderness of spirit 
and with a thankful heart, retain the remem- 
brance, how the Lord our God helped and ena- 
bled me to go through that great care and dili- 
gence in solicitations for the liberty of my dear 
suffering friends and brethren. Although I 
labored for the same nearly six months together, 
before it was fully effected, the Lord gave me 
great encouragement, peace and comfort, in my 
daily endeavors for them. My love towards 
them was such as made the same more easy to 
me, in all which I still have great satisfaction 
and peace, which remain with me, in Christ 
Jesus, my Lord and my God; I bless his name 
and power which upheld and strengthened me ; 
let him have the glory, praise and dominion for- 
ever, saith my soul.” 


functions of the leaf are performed. If the 
student will gather specimens of the various 
leaves he meets with in a walk, and examine 
their structure and the arrangement of their 
ribs, he will find much to interest and instruct. 

The tree that I visited in the morning was the 
Spanish oak (Quercus falcata), which derives 
its specific name, falcata, from the Latin word 
falz, a sickle, the lobes of the leaf being com- 
paratively narrow and curved like a sickle or 
scythe. The description given in Gray says it 
is “ extremely variable in foliage.” A botanical 
friend (Benjamin Heritage, of Mickleton, N. 
J.) told me that, in the fall of the year, when 
the leaves were coming down, he passed a tree 
of this kind, near his home, and picked up one 
leaf after another that attracted his attention, 
until his hands and coat-pocket were full. He 
pressed them flat and mounted them on paper, 
and found he had one hundred and fifty-four 
leaves. He took these mounted leaves to the 
school-house near by, hung them on the wall, 
and told the children he would leave them there 
for their examination for a week, and he wanted 
them to see how many they could find that were 
alike. When he returned they told him that 
they had found two that were similar to each 
other, so that the collection contained more than 
one hundred and fifty forms! 

The bear oak ( Quereus ilicifolia) is found on 
our pine barrens, and is a dwarf. I suppose it 
receives its name from the acorns being food for 
bears, although these animals are now rarely 
seen in our part of the country. 

The Black Jack (Quereus nigra) is readily 
identified by its thick leaves, which widen up- 
wards, so that they are sometimes broader than 
long. Like other oaks, these vary considerably 
in shape and size. The bark is apt to be dark 
colored. The tree is smaller than many of its 
relatives, and is not considered very valuable. 

We have also in low, sandy grounds an oak 
with narrow, willow-shaped leaves ( Quercus 
phellos), or willow oak, which, at first sight, one 
would scarcely take to be an oak tree. 
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“Tf 1 Were Rich.” 


How many things people would gladly do 
if they were rich! They would build churches, 
they would found hospitals, they would es- 
tablish schools, they would support preacuers, 
they would send out missionaries, they would 
make great gifts, they would do wonders if they 
were only rich. They are not rich; they never 
will be rich, and consequently they are not 
likely to do all, or any, of these fine things. 
Said one man: 

“If I were rich I would enjoy circulating 
Anti-Infidel literature.” 

If we had waited to be rich before com- 
mencing such work, we should never have 
printed a tract, issued a paper, or scattered any 
Anti-Infidel publications. If the Apostle Paul 
had waited to be rich before preaching the 
Gospel or writing his epistles, we never should 
have heard from him. He did not wait to be 
rich; he never got rich, but he managed to ac- 
complish considerable work, and he describes 
himself as “poor, yet making many rich.” 
Many a man has been made rich by the Gos- 
pel of Christ ; not only rich in spiritual and in 
eternal things, but by the thrift, sobriety, tem- 
perance, and industry which the Gospel pre- 
seribed, he has attained to worldly prosperity 
as a result of the faithful teachings of men of 
God. 

If the devil can persuade a man to decide 
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to postpone his doing good until he has become | 


rich, and then if he can interfere with his busi- 
ness and see that the man never gets rich, his end 
is accomplished, 

So far as we are concerned, we have no ex- 
pectation of being rich. We have had no 
time to get rich; but we have scattered perhaps 
six hundred tons of Gospel literature without 
being rich ; have preached the Gospel for nearly 
half'a century ; have traversed the land, crossed 
the ocean, aud sown good seed in many coun- 
tries, in different languages, and by all waters. 
We have made the acquaintance of rich men, 
millionaires and noblemen, and hive had “ God 
bless you’s” by the thousands, and in the fifty 
years have never asked one of them for a 
dollar, and have never found half a dozen 
persons who cared enough about the work to 
put a thousand dollars into it and push it on. 

Men who are rich keep their money. The 
men who are trying to get rich, invest all they 
can get, and often sink it; and men who are 
poor, content themselves with telling what great 
things they would do if they were only rich. 

If God’s work depended upon rich men it 
would drag and lag, and falter and fail. There 
are very few rich people who give liberally. 
Some of the rich will give if one will hound 
and harass them; but if a man trusts in God 
and attends to his work, they let him trust and 
work, while they go on and pile up their 
money. Most of the people that are trying 
to get rich, keep all their money “ invested ” 
till they lose it, and perhaps are lost them- 
selves. When they are looking around for 


gocd investments they overlook the work of 


God, and the opportunity of laying up treas- 
ures in heaven. 

If ever you want to do good, dc it when 
you can do it, and when you have a heart to 
do it. The work of God is and always has 
been, mostly carried on by poor men. It will stil! 
continue to be so. The poor of this world, 
rich in faith, prize the Gospel and help pub 
lish. A few rich men give liberally, many 
more will give to God the scraps and clip- 
pings and cheese-parings of their wealth after 
they have established their business, made their 
investments, salted down their pile, built their 
houses, and bought their lands. They will 
perhaps squander a thousand dollars on them- 
selves, and give ten dollars to the Lord; sink 
twenty thousand dollars in a speculation, and 
give a five-dollar bill to some one who has 
devoted his life to the salvation of men. Some- 
times if their children die, and they quarrel 
with their relatives, they will make a will, 
found a college, donate a library, or establish 
an institution, but they take precious good care 
that nobody shall touch the money until they 
are dead and buried. Then come the heirs, 
who rake open their lives, prove that they 
were crazy, wash their dirty linen in public, 
and so their estate goes, and if they themselves 
are saved, it is “so as by fire.” 

If any man has any desire to do work for 
God, let him not wait till he is rich; let him 
do it while he can, do what he can, and do it 
to-day. The poor widow cast in more than all 
the rich. If she had waited till she was rich 
she would have kept her two mites and lost the 
Saviour’s blessing. So if you have any work to 
do for God, do it while you can. Give your 
penny to the poor. If you wish to scatter 
truth, begin with a single tract, and as God sees 
you are faithful, He will give you new oppor- 
tunities, and as you improve your two talents, 
they may become five; as you improve your 
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five, God may make them ten. Do not wait. 
Do not say, “If I were rich.” It is not yet 
certain that it is safe for the Lord to trust you 
even with one talent. When He sees that 
you are “faithful over a few things,” it is easy 
for Him to make you “ ruler over many things.” 
—H. L. Hastings. 


“WHAT YOU DID NOT SAY.” 


There is many a word that a man may rue, 
And the memory of it may make him weep, 
Mayhap some heart that is kind and true, 
Like a red pomegranate, is rent in two, 
When out of the soul the passions leap, 
And, storming the portals of speech, they rush 
Into cruel words that condemn and crush. 
But the pang that you never may know, [ pray, 
Is the woe of the word that you did not say. 


The word that you onght to have said to him 
Who put up his pleading face to ask 
For a father’s smile, and whose eyes went dim 
With tears at your answer, stern and grim: 
“ Child, let me alone till I end my task.” 
Now he vexes no more, yet you often go 
To the grave of the lad you slighted so, 
And call through the grass to the quiet clay, 
And sob out the word that you did not say, 


The word you ought to have said to her 
Whom long ago you did lovingly woo 
With gifts and graces; but tears now blur 
The sight of the bloom of the lavender 
That brings old summers again, and you !— 
How she lisis and longs for the tender tone 
Of the days gone by! When you stand alone, 
Your face in her lilies, you then will lay 
And wail out the word that you did not say. 


The word you onght to have said—the dear 
Old pair by the fireside need it so. 

It is better to speak, more blessed to hear 

Your word of praise while they both are near. 
How free would your filial affection flow, 

If you knew how we, who without them trod 

All the way cf life, are entreating God, 
Who took them from us, that some time they, 
In his heaven, may hear what we did not say. 

—Robert McIntyre. 


Tue Waldensian Colony which was estab- 
lished in Western North Carolina some years 
ago, has become ecclesiastically connected with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. The church, 
with its pastor, was placed on the roll of the 
Presbytery of Concord. The name of the church 
is the “ Waldensian Church of Valdese, N. C.” 
The members of the colony having determined 
to become American citizens, they determined, 
also, to put themselves under the jurisdiction of 
the Church in their adopted State, and the Sy- 
nodical Committee of Home Missions in North 
Carolina has agreed to assist in the support of 
the church. Much sympathy has been felt for 
this band of emigrants from the Old World, 
and in the struggles which are incident to the 
great change which has been made. Practical 
help has been given to its members from North 
Carolina Presbyterians and others at a distance. 
A more prosperous day seems to have dawned 
upon the colony. 


“THERE is, in truth, scarcely a more effica- 
cious means of honoring the Deity, than by ob- 
serving a constant Christian manner of conduct- 
ing our intercourse with men. He who habit- 
ually maintains his allegiance to religion and 
to purity, who is moderate and chaste in all his 
pursuits, and who always makes the prospects 
of the future predominate over the temptations 
of the present, is one of the most effacacious 
recommenders of goodness, one of the most im- 
pressive ‘preachers of righteousness.’ and by 
consequence, one of the most efficient promoters 
of the glory of God.”—Jonathan Dymond. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Tiger Hunting. 

Sir Edward Braddon, who for many years 
lived in India, in the employ of government, 
has published some account of his hunting ex. 
periences, especially in pursuit of tigers. 

His experiences in this line, when located at 
Deoghur, seem justifiable, for in the jungles 
around that place lived four tigers who, not 
content with preying on the cattle belonging to 
the villagers, eat also their owners. They killed 
the wretched wood-cutters, or the old women 
who picked up sticks in the jungle; they car. 
ried off the wayfarer from the high road ; they 
broke into the grass huts of the sleeping peas. 
ant and carried off the husband from his wife’s 
side. Every year brought its long death-roll 
of men, women and children killed after this 
fashion, and one tiger alone was credited with 
a hundred victims. 

A long period of immunity had encouraged 
such confidence in these brutes that they made 
occasional night raids into the town itself, and 
dragged their unfortunate victims out of the 
houses. The first of these dangerous animals 
that Braddon succeeded in killing, was shot from 
a perch in a tree where he had concealed him- 
self, while on the ground below a buffalo was 
tied up as a bait. The night was passed in 
watching and sleeping but towards morning a 
tiger’s roar was heard in the forest, which was 
repeated at intervals and showed that the brute 
was approaching in a zigzag course. The buf- 
falo was killed before it was light enough for 
the hunter to see. But the tiger commenced 
dragging his victim into the jungle. As he 
crossed the forest road his form was dimly out- 
lined against the white sand, and the hunter 
seized the chance and fired, wounding the ani- 
mal which disappeared in the jungle. The next 
day it was found, still living, not far from the 
spot, and killed. 

“Flushed with success,” Braddon says, “I 
sought every opportunity of killing the three ti- 
gers yet remaining. I went out after them when- 
ever they were reported to be abroad in the scrub 
and lighter jungle that lay outside the heavier 
cover; and within twelve months all four had 
been destroyed, the last by a poisoned arrow 
from the spring bow of a native hunter. Thence- 
forward, during my stay at Deoghur the wood- 
cutter and the cowherd were free to traverse 
the jungle in safety.” 

Our author speaks of a noted tiger at Jam- 
tana, of which it was said that it had killed a 
hundred men and women. This was probably 
an exaggeration, but from time to time reports 
were brought in of some one being carried off 
from a particular locality near a large village. 
It so happened that on a tour through this dis 
trict, with two British companions, they en- 
camped in the immediate vicinity of this tiger’s 
slaughter-house. ‘Towards morning they were 
awakened by a sudden outcry, and the three 
Britons tumbled out of their beds to learn the 
cause, and found a frightened native, who had 
just came out of the very jaws of death. His 
head was deeply scored by a tiger’s claws, and 
the blood still oozed slowly from his wounds. 
He had been in the clutches of the terrible man- 
eater. He had wrapped his quilted coverlet 
round him and over his head, as is the way of 
the natives when they walk abroad in the chill 
air of early morning, and it had not only weak- 
ened the force of the tiger’s blow upon his head 
but had served him asa shield from beneath 
which he had crept away and escaped. His 
master had been walking just behind him ; on 
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the road close by they found very certain indi- 
cations that the master had been carried to the 
jungle by the tiger. The elephants were got 
out forthwith and off went the hunters in pur- 
suit. Our author says, “ In about a quarter of 
an hour I came upon it within thirty yards of 
me, With one paw resting on the body of the 
slain man ; calm and wholly undismayed by my 
appearance. Never did I interview a tiger so 
little disconcerted as this was by my abrupt in- 
trusions. Hardened by its long and unpunished 
career of crime against humanity, it had, I sup- 
pose, come to regard man as merely something 
to be eaten by hungry tigers. It never moved 
from that moment when our eyes met until I 
put a bullet into the back of its neck as it lay 
facing me; then it rose and charged, receiving 
a second bullet full in the chest from my left 
barrel, and dropped into a clump of grass some 
half dozen yards from me.” “I can imagine 
that a sigh of relief rose up as a pzean of rejoic- 
ing when the news of the creature’s death went 
forth, and that many a wayfarer passed thence- 
forth with a lighter heart along the road it had 
frequented.” 

The writer of this book does not, however, 
pretend to claim motives of philanthropy as the 
only ground for his passion for tiger hunting— 
asport of which he was passionately fond. Per- 
haps the section of country that most abounded 
in these animals was the Terai of Nepal, a tract 
lying at the base of the Himalaya Mountains. 
When the heat of the summer sun has dried the 
mountain pools the tigers descend from the hills 
and take refuge in the high grass and reeds that 
border the pools in the low ground. From this 
they are driven out by a long line of elephants 
with a small urmy of attendants and beaters; 
and when the tigers attempt to escape into the 
open country they are shot by persons judi- 
ciously stationed to intercept them. The tiger 
season lasts about six weeks. The hunting party 
must own, hire or borrow a large number of ele- 
phants, thirty or forty oftentimes being used, and 
make arrangements for food for these and one or 
two hundred persons, for in the Terai supplies 
are not procurable. To one not infected with the 
hunting mania, the great expense, joined with 
the risks and inevitable hardships to be endured, 
would render this form of amusement a very un- 
desirable one. 

One of the annoyances was the multitude of 
wild bees, which inhabited the Terai, and which 
when disturbed, pursue the intruders with great 
pertinacity. Because of them, it is customary 
to take a blanket as part of the elephant’s equip- 
ment. When attacked, it is customary to put 
this over and about the riders, to keep the 
insects off. Flies are very abundant, and sand- 
flies, whose stings are as aggravating as mos- 
quitoes. The best time for shooting is about 
midday, when the heat is the greatest. The 
only thing that brought relief to aching eyes or 
burning skin was to envelop head and shoul- 
ders in a wet towel. But one cannot shoot 
tigers with a towel as a veil. As to thirst, 
Braddon remarks, “ When once the man who 
is out in that heat yields to the temptation of 
his water or cold tea, or lime juice and water- 
bottle, he is thereafter for the rest of that day 
a lost creature, the slave of any fluid with which 
he can wet his parching lips and allay his in- 
satiable thirst. J. W. 


It is good to meditate on the vanity of all 
worldly enjoyments, and thence press after those 
substantial pleasures which are at God’s right 


hand. 
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Observations on Bible Words in Bible Lands, 
BY E. R. FOLEY. 

Truth needs no props. I entered the Holy 
Land with a strong determination not to com- 
pel my observations to agree with Scriptural 
accounts. I would see the country, so far as 
possible, with unprejudiced eyes, ready to ac- 
knowledge any disagreement that might appear 
between land and book. 

So many passages of Scripture have been il- 
lustrated, explained or enforced, by what I have 
seen and heard during a two months’ visit in 
Palestine, that I trust a few of my observations 
may be helpful to others. 

Here are the low houses with flat roofs, made 
of limbs and branches of trees, covered with 
earth, through which it would be an easy task 
to “let down the bed wherein the sick of the 
palsy lay.” In many fields we see the small 
piles of stones which mark the boundaries, which 
no one touches, for “cursed be he that remov- 
eth his neighbor’s landmark.” Pressing our 
way through a small group of women, we find 
two of them turning one round flat stone upon 
another. They are the “two women,” that 
“shall be grinding at a mill.” How they laugh 
at my clumsiness when I am unable to turn with 
one hand and put the grain in with the other, 
which they can so dexterously do. Three times 
in the day we can see men publicly praying by 
the roadside, on some hilltop, or in the “ market 
places,” and we cannot help the impression that 
they are praying “to be seen of men.” We stand 
and watch women baking bread, and learn for 
the first time what is a “cake baked in the 
ashes.” When we see men moving through the 
crowds with a goat skin filled with water on 
their back or shoulder, we understand why men 
should not put “new wine into old bottles.” 
How much more real become these familiar 
passages as we see them illustrated every day. 

When Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, went 
to the city of Nahor to choose a wife for Isaac, 
he stopped at a well of water outside the city 
walls. Rebekah came out to draw water, and 
when Eliezer asked water she “let down her 
pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink.” 
She also offered to draw water for the camels. 
One of the common sights in Syria is hundreds 
of girls and women coming to the well, both 
morning and evening, with large water jars on 
their heads, to draw water. They are always 
most willing to give drink to the traveiler. On 
our way from Mount Carmel to Nazareth we came 
to a well, but found nothing with which to draw 
water. Soon three girls came with a rope and 
bucket, and drew water both for us and our 
horses. At another time, when tired and thirsty, 
we came to a well outside a city, and before we 
could dismount the girls had let down the pitchers 
from their shoulders and offered us the weleome 
drink. To no place could Abraham’s servant 
have gone with a greater probability of aceom- 
plishing his errand than to one of the wells to 
which the girls of the towns and villages came 
for water. 

“ Darius,” our muleteer, was a constant cause 
of delay on our journey. When we thought 
him following near, he would be far behind out 
of sight. Often we had to wait a full houf for 
him to come up. The dragoman said, “The 
trouble is he has too many friends on the way.” 

“Why,” I said, “ what difference does that 
make?” 

“Tt takes him too long to say good morning,” 
was the reply. 

Regardless of all we could do, Darius would 
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stop and talk with friends whom he met. When 
remonstrated with, he answered in the most in- 
jured tone, that he ought to be allowed to wish 
his friends a good will. Is it strange that in a 
land where time is of no account, where the 
people consider it no loss to spend an hour or 
even half a day in salutations and courtesies, 
that Jesus should say to his disciples, when send- 
ing them forth to preach the Gospel, “Salute 
no man by the way?” 

I could never make any sense of the words 
in Ezra, where the prophet thanks God for 
“ grace for a little space to give us a nail in his 
holy place.” Since I saw hundreds of nails 
driven into the walls at the Jews’ wailing places 
in Jerusalem, and learned that when a stranger 
came to the city he could claim a place among 
his people, and thus have a part in the temple 
worship by driving a nail in the wall, I began 
to see the force of this verse. 

Often was I puzzled to know what Isaiah 
meant when he said to Hezekiah that the “ in- 
habitants were as grass upon the housetops.” 
What did the Psalmist David have in mind 
when he prayed that the rebellious people might 
be “as the grass upon the housetops, which 
withereth betore it groweth up?” I would ask, 
Will grass grow on slate, or shingles produce 
vegetation? No sooner, however, did I see the 
roof made of the earth, and grass actually grow- 
ing upon them, and often to a considerable height 
before it was withered by the sun, than this pas- 
sage was also made plain. 

I have with my own horse, as we rode along 
the narrow path, “trodden down,” the “seed 
sown by the wayside ;” I have seen the sprout- 
ing wheat wither before the sun where it had 
fallen on rock covered with a thin layer of soil, 
and have frequently watched flocks of birds as 
they came and “devoured it up.” 

Riding along the southwest shore of Lake 
Galilee one day, we saw many large flocks of 
sheep and goats which theshepherds had brought 
there to drink. As we came near, the sheep 
turned and ran rapidly away. We walked slow, 
but they would not suffer us to overtake them. 
The shepherd ran a few paces, made several 
hissing and purring sounds, and immediately 
they turned and followed him in the opposite 
directions to that in which they had been run- 
ning. “And the sheep hear his voice, * * * 
and a stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” No doubt Jesus had often walked 
along this shore, and had seen many times the 
shepherds bringing their sheep to water as we 
did. Was it not scenes just like this which sug- 
gested to his mind the words of the beautiful 
parable of the sheep? 

While at the hotel in Haifa (near Mount Car- 
mel) [ met at the dinner table a young man from 
Damascus, with whom I talked considerably. 
The next day, as we rode toward Nazareth, 
Yanko, the dragoman, said : 

“ How you like that Damascus man 

“Very well,” I said; “why, didn’t you?” 

“ No, too proud.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Q, he was at the head of the table, and when 
you came he ought to take a lower seat. You 
come to my house; I not keep the head of the 
table. I give it you till another better gentle- 
man than you come. That is a custom in our 
country.” 

Later on a native of Syria, who is away from 
home a greater part of the year, told me that 
when he went home he and his family in the 
evening would sit around on mats on the fluor 
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and receive their friends. When a neighbor 
entered he would rise and give him his seat, 
and he himself take a lower one. When an- 
other came the first would rise and give the sec- 
ond caller his seat as a token of honor. What 
was more natural than fur Christ, who knew 
this custom, to use the parable of those invited 
to the wedding when He saw how they selected 
the chief rooms? “Sit not down in the highest 
room ; lest a more honorable man than thou 
be bidden of him; and he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man place ; 
and thou begin with shame to take the lowest 
room.” 

What are those round stone buildings that we 
see so many of in all the vineyards as we pass 
along? Some of them are surely very old. These 
are the towers of the vineyards. Isaiah says, 
“ He built a tower in the midst of it, and also 
made a wine-press.” In the time of fruit, the 
owner of the vineyard takes his family, also the 
goats, hens, etc., and lives in these towers, and 
so keeps watch over the ripening fruit. I also 
saw the wine-presses cut in solid rocks, and 
large cisterns in which to store the wine. 

There is a verse in Micah that will always 
mean more to me since making this journey 
from Jerusalem to Hebron. The prophet says, 
“ But they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.” As we passed through the many vine- 
yards and olive groves that surrounded Hebron, 
the guide, Solomen, said, “Shall I tell you what 
I think the greatest pleasure this people has?” 
In the time of fruit, he said, when grapes and 
figs are ripe, the people come out into the gar- 
dens fora good time. They invite their friends, 
especially the young, to come with them. Rugs 
and mats are spread under the trees, and they 
sit down in the cool shade. A large oven is 
hewn outin the solid rock. Then a whole sheep, 
stuffed with rice and many spices, is put into 
the oven. The door is then closed with a large 
stone and sealed perfectly tight. Underneath 
a fire is built, and the sheep roasted for two 
hours. When it is taken out the flesh is red 
and most fragrant. This, with the ripe grapes 
and figs just picked and plenty of sweet wine, 
is most delicious. I asked Solomon if the vines 
were ever trained to cover the fig tree. He an- 
swered by telling me to wait and see. He soon 
showed me many trees covered with vines, which 
afforded a delightful shade. “A time like this,”’ 
he said, “ when one is free from all care and 
trouble, is the happiest in life.” 

W hat joy for a people oppressed and troubled, 
with enemies on every side, to meditate a time 
when they would sit in peace underneath their 
own vine and fig tree! 

“Come,” said a native of Jerusalem, “I want 
to take you to see something.” He led me to 
the wheat market. Here were large piles of 
wheat surrounded by buyers and sellers. As 
I watched the wheat being measured out I could 
hardly believe my eyes. First, the measure 
was filled; more wheat was then put on, and 
the man pressed it down with both hands. Still 
more wheat was added, then he shook it down 
and turned it around backward and forward. 
Still more grain was heaped up upon it, until 
it ran over. Not yet satisfied the man made a 
small hole in the wheat by carefully burrowing 
into it with one hand and filling the hole with 
the other. This process was repeated by actual 
count eight to ten times at every measureful, 

until scarcely another grain could be made to 
stay on the heaped up and running over meas- 
ure, It was then turned into the sack of the 














































































































































































buyer. 
instead of the wheat being put into a sack, it 
was emptied into the large fold of the loose robe 
worn by the people—into the “ bosom” of the 
buyer. 
men and women thus carry everything, from a 
live chicken to a full grown sheep, from a loaf 
of bread to a hot bowl of soup. 





zeal and energy of the flesh, s 
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The gentleman with me said that often 


I can weil believe that, for I have seen 


“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 


measure, pressed down and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
— Christian Advocate. 





On Attempts to Use Carnal Means in Spir- 


itual Services. 
“At the commencement of my ministry,” said 


an aged and eminent preacher, “ I often attrib- 
uted to the Holy Spirit’s operation, impressions 
produced only by persuasive human language. 
More than once I had to note of that time that 
I was building with hay and stubble.” 
many of us might make the same acknowledg- 
ment ! 


Alas, how 


We should carefully distinguish between what 


is of the Spirit of God and what is of the mere 
zeal and energy of nature. In doing so, it should 
scarcely be necessary to remark that no one can 
preach or teach or minister, either publicly or 
privately, in the Spirit who is not w: alking in 
the Spirit. 
as an isolated thing, but must be part and par- 
cel of a spiritual life. 
by a love of souls and a desire for the glory of 
God, it will not be an isolated thing, as though 
the love 
sermon or address or lesson is finished, until the 
time comes around for the next stated service. 
What has been called “a passion for the salva- 
tion of souls” will pervade our whole intercourse 
with men, and will not wait for the stimulus of 


No service in the Spirit can stand 


If it is indeed prompted 


and desire were suspended when the 


publicity, but, like true charity, will rather shun 
the eyes of men. 

Where our activities proceed from the mere 
some self-seeking 


may always be detected. In a preacher, for 


example, there will be solicitude about the im- 


pressions men have of his performance, satis- 
faction in their applause, discouragement when 
he fails to secure it, a morbid solicitude about 
the apparent results, a disposition to dwell upon 
apparent success, a dependence on his own power 
to secure it, and an anxiety to keep himself 
prominently before the public. Churches often 
sympathize with preachers in all this. Yet they 
might easily know that it is not of the Spirit to 
occupy men’s minds with the preacher rather 
than with Christ, with the preacher’s perform- 
ance rather than with the Truth, and to resort 
to worldly expedients to promote his popularity 
and attract people te his ministry. 

But preachers and churches may be deceived, 
especially in times of unusual interest, by the 
supposition, that by worldly expedients men 


may really be brought under the influence of 


the Gospel. Where the Gospel has been faith- 
fully preached, and faithful men in their unno- 
ticed walks of usefulness, have been warning 
and entreating the aged and the young, souls 
may be interested, convinced, or even quickened 
in Christ, though little is known of it till some 
movement brings it all to light. Then there 
appears to be a sudden in gathering of souls, 
public attention is aroused, and all means are 
used to foster the public interest. The aid of the 
press is courted, and the means which worldly 
partisans use to promote their objects are em- 
ployed to gather excited crowds. Young con- 
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verts are beginning to be counted, and for the 
time, even sober Christians fail to discriminate 
between the work of the Spirit and that which 
Nature produces. But so soon as the excite. 
ment subsides, the wood, hay and stubble will 
be recognized, and all that remains to the glory 
of God will be found to be independent of, or 
rather in spite of, the carnal expedients by 
which those who employed them imagined ch 
were serving God. 

He who truly acts in the Spirit, acts simply 
as toward Christ, and knows that our labor is 
not in vain in the Lord, whatever our appear. 
ances may indicate. Those who are influenced 
by appearances, mistake blossoms for fruit. True 
service has ail its spriags in Christ, and does 
not depend upon the notice or applause of men 
or the excitement of human association. Cas. 
ual zeal and energy crave publicity, and what 
is called organization and humanely devised 
schemes and plans of action. We would not 
undervalue the comforts of the communion and 
co-operation of saints. But true service depends 
not on excitement of a public meeting, but on 
communion with God. Even Saul, it has been re- 
marked, may prophesy in a company of proph- 
ets, but how is it when he is among the ungodly? 
The expression, “a live man,” has become 
painfully current, because it is so painfully 
significant. The live man is nothing without a 
convention and great arrangements * for carry- 
ing on work. The Spirit of God is not depend- 
ent on numbers, and cannot be fettered by men. 
He who is acting in the Lord and for the Lord, 
however he may prize Christian communion, 
will not lean upon others. Paul and Barnabas, 
when they went forth, were recommended to 
the grace of God by the Church of Antioch, 
and when they returned, they rehearsed to the 
Church all that God had done with them. 

We have said that he who is really acting in 
the Spirit and to the Lord will be little influ- 
enced by circumstances and apparent results. 
We know very little about results at present. 
Not only may we be mistaking blossoms for 
fruit, but when souls are saved, we may be 
greatly mistaken about the instrumentality by 
which it is accomplished. Even the person who 
is saved may be mistaken about this. All that 
we certainly know is, that it is the Lord’s do- 
ing. “ That according as it is written he that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord.” To give 
prominence to the instrument, to be eager to 
have results which are to the glory of God con- 
nected with our own name, or to accept the credit 
which our own brethren may be willing to give 
to a public laborer, is not only dishonoring to the 
Lord, but is a snare to a man’s own soul, anda 
source of weakness in future service. “ It is not 
good for a man to eat much honey. So for men 
to search their own glory is not glory.” 

In conclusion, let us in all our service wait 
upon the Lord, self-emptied and abased, to learn 
that when we are weak then are we strong. In 
all our testimony, Jet us be assured that it is 
his own Truth alone that God can bless, and 
that we can no more move a soul Godward by 
any power of our own than we could move one 
of the planets from its orbit, knowing, too, that 
everything that ministers to self conceit, exalts 
the creature, and leads men to depend upon the 
instrument, is unhallowed in its origin and dis 
astrous in its results ; knowing, also, that we are 
no longer under the Spirit's guidance, when we 
cease to speak as the oracles of God, or go be- 
yond the Scriptural authority in the means 
which we employ to accomplish our end.— The 
Witness, 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Crossing the Peace River in British America. 
—On account of the swiftness of the river, we 
were forced to go up the stream for more than 
a mile before we left the bank, and very ardu- 
ous work it was, but finally we decided that we 
might safely turn across, and in a moment were 
whirling in the swift current. A man who has 
never rowed in rapid waters can have no idea 
of the feeling of utter helplessness which comes 
over one at such a time. The whole landscape 
seemed to spin by us at an alarming rate, and 
row as we might, we could make no headway 
against the current. Here and there we saw 
huge pine trees floating down the river. Now 
and again some under-current would catch 
them, and they would rear sixty feet of their 
length clear out of the water, as though upheld 
by some giant hand, and then fall without warn- 
ing, making a mighty splash. The least touch 
of one of these would have sent our frail craft 
to the bottom, and our own chances of safety or 
rescue would have been slight indeed. 

At last, after a fearful struggle, we came to 
calmer water, and landed opposite Pat’s cabin, 
in a very exhausted condition. Pat, who wasa 
mild-faced half-breed, did not seem the least 
disturbed at seeing us, and when we told him 
that we intended to spend the night in his 
cabin, expressed no surprise, but simply sat on 
his doorstep whilst we made ourselves comfort- 
able in his mansion. I do not think he had any 
objections to our coming, but I am bound to 
say that we calmly took possession without ask- 
ing his leave. He would have been astonished 
if we had done so. He sat on the doorstep 
while we cooked our supper on his stove, until 
we felt obliged to entreat him to come in and 
share it, as if we had been the hosts and he the 
guest. The three men who had helped us across 
the river now came up for payment, so we wrote 
cheeques on the Hudson’s Bay Company for so 
many skins apiece.— Travels in the Muskeg. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The events of the past week, as disclosed 
at Washington, have been such as to induce 
thoughtfulness in the minds of concerned people, 
although war, as the outcome, may not be im- 
minent. 

Whatever may be the merits of the contro- 
versy between the governments of this country 
and Great Britain, the menacing, attitude and 
the apparent unanimity of the people in support 
of each, are truly alarming to those who, from 
principle, deprecate war. 

When we consider the removal of a single 
life, the sorrow and suffering entailed even 
when softened by a confident hope of a blessed 
life to come, how awful does war appear, at- 
tended with every horror known to civilized 
man, with its thousands of maimed and slain, 
most of whom, perhaps, were in the act of tak- 
ing the lives of their fellow-men, and without 
preparation for so solemn a change. 

How fearful the responsibility ! 

If it doth not “ profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul,” surely nothing 
can justify such a thing. 

Therefore, as individuals and members of our 
religious Society, we should watch ourselves 
narrowly and see that we have no lot or part 
in it, that we not only discourage war, but the 
spirit of war in our own hearts. 

The greatest of graces, love, “rejoices not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the Truth.” If we 
possess it we will not rejoice in the size of our 
armaments, the bravery of our people, or the 











strength of our nation, but rather have -our 
hearts turned to Him who alone controls the 
destinies of men and nations, in prayer for the 
right preservation of ourselves and our people. 








Items. 

Flireling Ministry.—The Presbyterian, of Phila- 
delphia, has an editorial article in whieh it laments 
the creeping in of what is called “The hired man 
theory.” ‘To regard a minister as a commercial 
commodity is a degrading conception, that weak- 
ens his power for good; yet such is the natural 
tendency of the system of having paid preachers. 


Spectacular Christianity—Under this head the 
same paper speaks in a rather caustic tone of some 
of the outside agencies that are used to attract the 
multitudes and draw them into the places of wor- 
ship. It says: 

“There are churches which call themselves in- 
stitutional, and great effurts are being made to force 
them to the front. Their special object seems to 
be to tickle the community into heaven. The chief 
agencies employed are apparently directed to get- 
ting the multitude into the church trap. People 
are not expected to come because of what they 
will hear, but to be induced to hear after they are 
caught. 

“The choir is expected to draw like a poultice. 
Gymnastics have become a soul-saving force, so 
that the gymnasium is under the sacred roof, and 
young men are expected to be caught in this Gos- 
pel net. So they swing by their hands and their 
feet ; they bend themselves back into a semi-circle, 
and then forward ina like curve, and so on through 
the elaborate drill, and this is supposed to act as a 
saving grace. The athlete is expected to join the 
church, and to add to the minister’s attractions, 
and to go before him in his work, saying, “Come 
out to-night and hear the converted athlete.” 

“But there are several varieties of saving meth- 
ods in the institutional church. It has carried its 
evangelizing efforts into the foot-ball sport. It has 
rented a lot, and has prepared it ; and has provided 
refreshments, not only for the players but for the 
religious foik who attend to help on the cause. In 
a word, everything is furnished but mourner’s 
benches. The results are most satisf ctory. The 
kickers come and join the church, and what a pro- 
digious influence they have in saving men! When 
any one of these saved kickers from the church 
ball grounds speaks, he is introduced as belonging 
to a noted church team. His knuckles are smash- 
ed, and he is a cripple, but how powerful he is! 
All these things draw in the institutional church, 
and there is a rush to see and bear him. 


“ Next there is the military training. Nochurch 


is thought complete without its company or two of 


young guards, who can toe the mark. This isa 
marked institutional feature. It draws especially 
the boys in neighboring churches. Where for- 
merly people only served God in preaching, pray- 
ing and praising in a New Testament way, in this 
new mode of saving men it is ‘Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching.’ They are all in 
uniform, and can give the pastor a military salute. 
They take up the collection in measured motion ; 
it is considered very impressive, according to the 
institutional church idea. 

“Some say that the reason why the Quakers do 
not get more converts is because they lack demon- 
strations of this kind.” 


We think it may safely be concluded that if the 
Society of Friends should come to depend on at- 
@ractions of this kind, it will be because the Spirit 
of Christ no longer animates its professors, as it did 
its early members. 


The Catholic Standard begins an editorial thus: 

“We wonder what The Independent and all other 
believers in the Bible as the sole and only rule of 
faith, think of a certain,” ete. 


When did The Independent ever say that the Bi- 
ble is the sole and only rule of faith? We believe 
what our Lord said, that He would give his Spirit, 
“ which shall lead you into all truth.” We regard 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit as a rule of faith. 
—The Independent. 


on the reservations of Minnesota. 
only gather it for their own use, but for the 


is termed. 









Few know more of the reed of our river mud- 
flats than that it furnishes the food which fat- 
tens for the epicure the reed-bird of autumn 
dinner tables—the bobolink of other seasons. 
But as wild rice (Zizania aquatica) of science, 
it has played no mean part in the service of 
man. It was the staple food of the Indians, that 


formerly inhabited Northern Wisconsin and 


Minnesota, where the plant abounds on the 
margin of lakes. Dr. Elliott Coues says that it 
isstill the chief resource of the Objibway Indians 
They not 


purpose of trade. A common name is Indian 
rice, and the lakes along which the plants 
abound are known as rice lakes. Whole Indian 
villages will be tenantless in autumn, the in- 
habitants having gone ricing, as the harvesting 
The Indians push their canoes into 
masses of rice, bend the heads of rice over a 


crotched stick, and thrash the grain into the 


bottom of the boat. 
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An interesting and instructive account is pre- 
served of one of our early Friends named Lucy 
Wait, afterwards Chopping. She lived in a 
time when there was much persecution of the 
Lord’s people, and she found it her concern to 
visit them in prisons, and accordingly she went 
from jail to jail, doing for them such service as 
mending and making their clothes, as they 
needed, and many parents being shut up far 
from their homes, she would also go and visit 
their families and children. She spent many 
years in this line of service, which was very ac- 
ceptable to those who could not obtain liberty 
to visit their families themselves. Great was 
her labor of love, which she did freely, and in 
the course of it she travelled many hundreds of 
miles on foot. 

When taken sick, shortly before her death, 
she said, “I am very ill, and do think it will 
be my end. But it will be well with me. I 
shall go to my mansion, which is prepared fer 
me and all the faithful followers of the Lamb, 
and I have nothing to do but to die. The Lord 
has been with me, and kept me safe through 
many long journeys, in which I have walked 
many hundred miles to serve my friends in the 
Truth, and for the Truth’s sake, and mostly 
alone, and the Lord has preserved me, so that 
none were suffered to do me any harm, for 
which I have often been humbly thankful, and 
now I feel peace, and shall in a little time rest 
with Him in everlasting joy and peace.” 

On another occasion she said, “I have loved 
the Lord with all my heart, and served Him 
with all my strength, and I have peace. The 
Lord is with me, and it will be a glorious 
change.” 

We see no reason to doubt that this faithful 
woman, in performing the humble service of 
mending up the clothing of those who were pris- 
oners for conscience sake, and in caring for their 
families, was as acceptable to her Lord and 
Master as those who were sent on missions of 
apparently greater importance, for it is not so 
much what kind of work we are engaged in, as 
the degree in which we are carrying out the 
will of the Father, that finds favor in his sight. 
The sufferings which Friends underwent in 
those days called for much effort to relieve 
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1843; and contains statements strongly supporting 
Venezuela’s side of the controversy. 

In the National House of Representatives on the 
26th ult. the bill reported by Dingley from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to temporarily increase 
revenue to meet the expense of the Government, to 
provide against a deficiency, was passed by a vote of 
205 to 81. The debate lasted for three hours and a 
half. 


The National House of Representatives passed the 


them and their families. Thomas Ellwood tells | 
us that there were certain women Friends in 
London who regularly visited the prisons there, 
when Friends were brought to jail, and saw 
that they were provided with food. Some 
Friends labored much to procure the release of 
the captives, and others attended at the courts 
when they were brought up for trial, so that no 














































































legal advantages might be lost. Bond bill on the 28th ult. by a vote of 170 to 136, 
All these were lines of service the need for | Forty-six Republicans voted with the Democrats 








against the bill, as did ail the Populists present. 
Hutcheson, of Texas, was the only Democrat to ally 
himself with the Republicans in support of the meas- 
ure. 

A decision was given by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, last week, that there was no legal pro- 
vision against the passage of silver coins which were 
abraded only by circulation, and that they were a 
legal tender as long as they bore a semblance of the 
coin. The Court sustains the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in this ruling. The case was one growing out 
of a railroad conductor's refusal to accept a worn sil- 
ver coin tendered by a passenger in payment of fare. 

A search of the records on file at the Navy Depart- 
ment has brought to light the fact that Grover Island, 
in Camden County, Georgia, is the property of the 
United States. It was conveyed in 1779, but title was 
never asserted. 

Representative Sparkman, of Florida, says of the 
orange prospects in that State: “ While this year’s 
crop is put down at 75,000 boxes, the estimate for next 
year is 1,000,000 and for the year after 3 000,000; so 
if a severe frist does not intervene the third year will 
witness a normal yield of $5,000,000 boxes.” 

Peanuts have been successfully raised in Arizona 
this year. One man near Pheenix had a crop of 300 
sacks. The first load of peanuts ever shipped out of 
Pheenix left there two weeks ago. 

Twenty-three persons were crushed or trampled to 
death in a panic at Front Street Theatre, in Balti- 
more, on the night of the 27th ult., and several others 
were injured, some of them fatally. The panic was 
started by a cry of “fire” in the audience, caused by 
a leak in a gas pipe. There was a wild scramble for 
the doors, the men in the rear of the crowd climbing 
over the heads of those in front in their struggle to 
get out. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to aggre- 
gate 445, which is 29 less than the previous week and 
41 more than the corresponding week of one year ego. 
Of these 226 were males and 219 females: 74 died of 
pneumonia ; 50 of consumption; 44 of heart disease ; 
22 of old age; 20 of convalsions ; 19 of bronchitis; 18 
of apoplexy ; 16 of cancer; 15 of diphtheria; 11 of 
marasmus; 9 of diabetes; 9 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 9 of influenza; 9 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain, and 9 from casualties. 

Mav kets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96; 4’s, 1907, reg., 109.1103; 
conpon, 110} a 1124; 4’s, new, 1163 a 1183; 5’s, 112} a 
114; currency 6’s. 1125 a 114. 

Corron. —Middling uplands, officially quoted at 83 
cts. per pound. 

FeEep.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.20 ; 
do., do., aa $3.25 a $3.35; Western a “ae 
$3.00 a $3.20; do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40: do., 
do., sane $3. 40a 'g: 3.60 ; spring, clear, $2.65 a a $2.85; 
do., straight, $3.10 a $3.25; do., patent, $3.25 a $3.50; 
do.. favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., clear, $3.10 a $: : do. , straight, $3.25 a 
$3.40; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75. Rye FLour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2.65 a $2.70 per bbl. BuckwHEat 
Fiore, $1.15 a $1.20 per 100 pounds for new ; some 
fancy brands held higher. 

GRAIN.— 2 red wheat, 65} a 66ce. 


which scarcely exists at the present day, so that 
there is some ground for the assertion that our 
duties are affected by the altered circumstances 
of the times. Yet there is no change in the un- 
derlying principle that the Lord’s servants must 
individually follow his holy leadings. He may 
not require of us the same outward services that 
He did of our predecessors two hundred years 
ago, but He requires the same willingness to 
obey, and the same watchful care in each one 
to listen to the voice of his Spirit. 




































































In common with many others, whose true 
patriotism is shown by their desire that their 
country may be preserved in the way of right- 
eousness and peace, we have been uneasy with 
the signs of the times that indicate the upspring- 
ing among some of our people of a spirit of 
war, especially in connection with the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

The large increase in the navy of the United 
States in the last few years has tended to de- 
velop a feeling of pride i in our resources, which 
renders the nation more disposed to find some 
use to which it can put these formidable im- 
plements of destruction. Thus we are becoming 
more proud and ready to resent any supposed 
or real slight. 

The Bible assures us that righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation. We believe it is a sound prin- 
ciple, that the more we cultivate the peaceable 
and forgiving spirit of Christ and endeavor to 
lo justly and love mercy, the safer we will be 
from improper interference from other nations, 
while the multiplication of warlike defences 
will promote aggressions, and lead to the very 
results they were designed to guard against. 

It is encouraging to see in the daily papers 
evidences that the people in different parts of 
the United States are beginning to express their 
uneasiness with the warlike tone that has been 
recently manifested. We hope our members, 
individually, will keep a watch over their own 
spirits, and do what they can to check in others 
the indulgence in an un-Christian spirit. 

We were pleased with the following senti- 
ments of an ex-C ongressman, rep wrted to the 
Publie Ledger of Philadelphia of Twelfth Month 
21st: 

“ Personally, and as an American citizen, I 
should regret to see England lose an atom of 
her importance, an acre of her soil, or in any 
way shrink in international influence. She, 
side by side with us, stands before the world and 
all over the earth for liberty, for a free press, 

for free speech, for religious toleration—in 
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. ; core Ae No. 2 mixed corn, 323 a 32jc. 
short, for the cause of humanity. No. 2 white oats, 238 a 24e. 





3EEF CaTTLE.—Extra, none here; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 23 a 3$ce. 

Sueep anp Lamps. —Extra, 3} a 4c. ; good 3ha 
¢c.; medium, 2} a 3c; common 1} a 2he. 
Bhe. 

Hoas.—5} a 5}c., with indication of an advance 
Second-day morning. 

FoREIGN—The United Press dispatches received 
from London on the 28th of last month announce that 
it is the understanding in London that the American 
Commission appointed to investigate the Venezuelan 
boundary question will meet with no obstacles in se- 





good, 4} a 43c.; 


_———..-e 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—On the 28th of Twelfth Month, 
1895, the Treasury gold reserve at the close of busi- 
ness stood at $63,717,997. The amount withdrawn at 
New York was $357,000, stated to be for domestic nse. 

F. R. Diffenderfer, of the Lancaster (Penna.) New 
Era, recently discovered in his library, and forwarded 
to Secretary Olney, a book written by R. H. Schom- 
burgk, who surveyed the boundary line on which 
Great Britain now bases her claim in the present dis- 
pute with Venezuela. The volume was published in 
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Office. 
possession will be sent t» W ‘ashington, and if the Com. 


confirmed. 
given. 


ult., 
by the Emperor. 
Majesty expressed joy at the glorions ending of the 
war with China. Continuing, the Emperor announced 
that order had been restored in the newly-acquired 
territory of Formosa, and that the relations of Japan 
with foreign countries had become more intimate. The 
empire had also made striking progress, he said, but 
it still had a long and arduous task to perform. 


the 23rd ult., 
Curacoa or Maracaibo, was in collision on the 19th 


curing information desired at the English Foreign ' 


annie 
Duly certified copies of all documents in jtg 


mission pursue their inquiries into British Guiana, 


they will be given all facilities for the investigation, 
It is the opinion of the English authorities, however, 
that an actual frontier investigation will prove too 
difficu!t for the Commissioners. 


Sergins Stepniak, the well-known Russian refugee 


and writer, was killei by a train at Chiswick, Eng- 
land, on the 23rd ultimo. 


Belgium proposes to facilitate marriage by reducing 


the legal age for both sexes to 21 years, instead of 25 
for the man and 21 for the woman, as the law is now, 
and by making the consent of the father alone neces. 
sarv, instead of both parents. 


The Vladivostock correspondent of the Novoe Vremya 


asserts that the conditions under which Japan evacu- 
ated the Liao-Tang peninsula were, in addition to the 
payment of the agreed indemnity by China, that nei- 
ther Russia, France nor Germany should be allowed 
to occupy that territory after its evacuation by the 
Japanese. 
to any other Power, and was to declare Talien-Wan a 
free port, and open Fa-Tung and Taku-Sha to inter- 
re trade. 


China was also to waive the right to cede 


\ despatch from Constantinople to the Central News 


says that the United States has demanded from the 
Porte the payment of a large in femnity for the losses 
sustained by American mis-ionaries through the ac- 
tion of the mobs in Asia Minor. 


The capture of Zeitoun by the Turkish troops is 
No details of the fall of the place are 


The Japanese Parliament was opened on the 28th 
with the reading of the speech from the throne 
In the course of the speech his 


The 
Emperor concluded by saying that measures would be 
ee to increase the Empire’s defences. 

A despatch from Caracas, received in New York on 
says that the steamer Nansemond, from 


with the Spanish steamer Mexico, near the Island of 
Aruba. The Nansemond sank, and is a total loss. 
Captain Laksy, four passeagers and three of the crew 
were drowned. Thirty-five lives were saved by the 
tng Augusta The Mexico belongs to the Compania 
Trans-Atlantica Line and plies hetween New York, 
Havana and Mexican ports. The Nansemond traded 
between Maracaibo and Curacoa. 

A despatch from Madrid dated Twelfth Month 23rd, 
says, “ The Impzrreial’s special despatch from Havana 
says the insurgent forces are constantly advancing. 
Telegraphic communication is suspended beyond Jo- 
vellanos, to which place General Martinez Campos has 
gone, the wires having been cut by the rebels.” A 
later despatch from rebel sources alleges that General 
Campos’ forces sare entrenched at Jovellanos. A 
skirmish occurred between the vanguards, in which 
the Spaniards were repulsed and their commander 
killed, Sugar plantations are being destroyed. All 
public entertainments in Havana are prohibited. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooi.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twénty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeBEDEE HAINEs, Sup’t. 


Frrenps’ Institute Lycev 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day even- 
ing, First Month 3rd, 1896, at 8 P. M. Kindly ob- 
serve that this is one week later than the regular 
time. 





BoARDING.—Double rooms vacant at No. 3419 Ham- 
ilton Street, also room for table guests. 
M. F. PAscHALL. 


A Friend with experience, would accept position as 
invalid nurse, or suitable situation of any kind. Please 
address, A. KE. " office of THE F RIEND. 





Ww IL LI AM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


